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The “Constitution” of To-day —Electrically Propelled 


— U. 8. S.“New Mexico,” the first 
battleship of any nation to be electri- 
eally propelled,is one of the most important 
achievements of the scientific age. She not 
only develops the maximum power and, 
with electrical control, has greater flexi- 
bility of maneuver, which 
is a distinct naval advan- 
tage, but also gives greater 
economy. At 10 knots, her 
normal cruising speed, she 
will steam on less fuel than 
the best turbine -driven 
ship that preceded her. Fuel ca) 
lons (fuel 
The electric generating 
plant, totaling 28,000 horse- 
power, and the propulsion 
equipment of the great 
super-dreadnaught were 
built by the General Electric Company. 
Their operation has demonstrated the 
superiority of electric propulsion over old- 
time methods and a wider application of 
this principle in the merchant marine is 
fast making progress. 


An illustrated boo! 


Length—24 
Width—97 feet 
Displacement—82,000 tons 
we million gal- 


Figares that tell the 
Story of Achievement 


feet 


Six auxiliary General Electric Turbine-Gen- 
erators of 400 horsepower each, supply 
power for nearly 500 motors, driving pumps, 
fans, shop machinery, and kitchen and 
laundry appliances, etc. 


Utilizing electricity to propel ships at sea 
marks the advancement of 
another phase of the elec- 
tricalindustry inwhichthe 
General Electric Company 
is the pioneer. Of equal 
importance has been its 
part in perfecting electric 
transportation on land, 
transforming the poten- 
tial energy of waterfalls 
for usein electric motors, 
developing the possibili- 
ties of electric lighting 
and many other similar achievements. 


As a result, so general are the applications 
of electricity to the needs of mankind that 
ecarcely a home or individual today need 
be without the benefits of General Electric 
products and service. 


klet describing the *‘ New Mezico,"’ entitled, 
“The Electric Ship,’’ will be sent upon request. 


Address 


General Electric Company, Desk 44, Schenectady, New York, 


eneral@Electric 


General Office 
Schenectady, NY. 


Company 


Sales Offices in 
all large cities, 
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EDITORIAL 


The present issue of The Journal brings 
to our readers the remainder of the reports 
from the biennial. The long 
delay is regrettable but was 
inevitable. As was explained 
in the November issue of the 
News Letter, the uncertainty in regard to the 
financial situation after the vote was passed 
increasing the dues, was such as to leave 
the general officers no choice but to proceed 
with the utmost caution in the matter of ex- 
penditures until the effect of that vote should 
be known. 

In the fall after the dues began to come 
in and it was clear that the Association 
would meet the increased financial demand 
cheerfully and loyally, the most pressing 
need was to get into the hands of our 
members in the form of the News Letter 
information about the new and extremely 
important movements in the national Associa- 
tion. It seemed best therefore to delay the 
issue of the July number and the com- 
pletion of the publication of the biennial 
reports until the more pressing need had 
been met. 

It is much to be regretted that lack of 
space forbids the publication at present of 
the excellent papers and addresses presented 
at the open meetings of the convention. We 
are, however, holding the manuscript in the 
hope that, with perhaps some revisions, most 
of this material may yet be presented. 

The record of the proceedings of the 
convention would, however, be quite too in- 
complete without some account 
of the banquet held on 
Wednesday evening, April 2, 
at the Planters Hotel. 


Better Late 
Than Never 


The Banquet 


The subject announced for discussion in 
the after dinner speaking was Our Inter- 
national Relations, and the Association was 
most fortunate in being able to present so 
remarkable a list of speakers. 

At the close of the dinner the President 
of the Association, Mrs. Rosenberry, in a 
graceful speech presented as _ toast-mistress 
Mrs. Philip North Moore, a former presi- 
dent of our own Association as well as of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
a member of the Women’s Committee of 
the Council of National Defense, and Presi- 
dent of the Natonal Council of Women. 
Mrs. Moore, whose many national and in- 
ternational interests made her the best pos- 
sible person for this function, introduced 
the speakers of the evening in an especially 
happy manner. 

The first speaker was Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve of Barnard College, chairman 
of our Committee on International Relations, 
who in a charming speech voiced the hope 
of the Association for a closer touch with 
other nations and especially for a world 
organization of university women. 

She was followed by Mrs. Amanda Lab- 
arca, a native of Chile, a graduate of Co- 
lumbia University, and a member of the 
Association, then in the United States on an 
educational mission for the Chilean govern- 
ment. In fluent and excellent English with 
a charming Spanish accent, Madame Labarca 
made an earnest plea for continued and in- 
creased interest on the part of the women 
of the United States in the women of our 
sister republics of Latin America, and in 
particular for greater knowledge and under- 
standing in this country of the effort their 
leaders are making for the opening up of 
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wider educational opportunities, especially for 
women. 

A further contribution to the symposium 
on international relations was made by Mrs. 
Glen L. Swiggett, our own vice-president in 
the South Atlantic Section, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Association of College 
Women, and executive secretary of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Committee of the United 
States of the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress. Mrs. Swiggett presented a highly 
interesting account of the work and pur- 
poses of the Women’s Auxiliary Committee, 
out of whose activities, along with those of 
similar committees in the other American 
Republics, it is hoped that there may some- 


time grow a great Pan American Women’s 
Conference that will become a powerful 
factor in the development of fraternity and 
solidarity among the American nations. 

The last speaker of the evening was Mr. 
Charles M. Hay, a resident of St. Louis who 
spoke eloquently and convincingly in behalf 
of the Treaty and the League of Nations. 
The close interest with which his argument 
was followed and the prolonged applause 
that greeted the conclusion of his eloquent 
appeal gave evidence of the keen apprecia- 
tion on the part of his audience of the 
excellence of the address as well as of their 
sympathy with the cause he was pleading 
so ably. 


REPORTS OF SECTIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Presented at A. C. A. Biennial Meeting, St. Louis, March 31-April 3 


North Atlantic Section 

The reports from the various Branches in 
the North Atlantic Section indicate that their 
activities have very largely been linked with 
war work. This is most gratifying, because 
to college women especially should come the 
privilege of meeting the need, national and 
local, for organization of effort in this 
crisis. Almost every Branch reports active 
participation in Liberty Loan propaganda, in 
Red Cross work, and in canteen service. 
The Boston Branch, for instance, did much 
excellent publicity work for food conserva- 
tion in the spring; during the summer it 
made a card catalogue of college women in 
Massachusetts who might be called upon for 
war service and began retail price reporting. 
In addition it kept open until winter the 
Home Club House for Men in Uniform at 
Provincetown and took over a club of the 
same type at Chatham. Several Branches 
have assumed responsibility for various forms 
of Americanization. It would seem to the 
Vice-President that this field of work should 
in the future more largely concern college 
women since it is a work of great magni- 


tude and involves an educational program 
that must be most carefully adapted. A 
very large number of the Branches report 
that they have adopted and are contributing 
to the support of one or more French 
orphans. 

It has been long recognized by the 
Collegiate Alumnae Association that it should, 
through its various Branches, offer to pupils 
in preparatory schools encouragement to go 
to college by providing them with pamphlets 
which would give them necessary informa- 
tion, and by showing them the importance 
of college training as a preparation ‘ for 
future work as well as a means for the 
enrichment of personal life. Naturally this 
work has to be done each year for each 
new school generation. The Pittsburgh 
Branch, which has been especially active and 
far-sighted in this feature of its work, 
reports lectures given to seniors on the 
general topic of College as a Training fer 
Leadership, The Value of College Training 
in the Business and Professional World, 
The Value of College Training in the 
Home, College as Training for Leadership is 
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Civic Activities. One interesting and sug- 
gestive phase of the work of the Pittsburgh 
Branch is the meeting held in May for 
Sophomores in the high schools to awaken 
in these younger girls the desire to go to 
college. This is done because there is a 
tendency in many schools to allow pupils to 
‘drop college preparatory work after they 
reach the upper years in favor of electives 
of various sorts. If these pupils wish to 
enter college after graduation they find 
themselves unprepared unless they should 
enter with conditions. The Branch is there- 
fore offering special encouragement to pupils 
to continue college preparation, no matter 
whether they are sure of going to college 
or not. While many of the Branches do a 
good deal toward stimulating interest among 
seniors in the high school no other Branch 
has reported this original and very desir- 
able plan of meeting the situation among 
sophomores. The Pittsburgh Branch is 
more fortunate than many Branches in that 
it could hold one of its receptions for 
seniors at the Pennsylvania College for 
Women where the girls were given oppor- 
tunity to see the dormitories and laboratories, 
and where the college Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs assisted in the program. This Branch 
emphasizes that it maintains an absolutely 
impartial attitude and does not allow its 
meetings to be used as propaganda for any 
special institution. Through these receptions 
the Branch meets about seven hundred girls 
a year and reports that it exercises a strong. 
influence upon the community in the direction 
of higher education. Several of the Branches 
in this Section report addresses on Voca- 
tional Training and Guidance in the public 
schools, sometimes supporting a worker in 
this particular field. 

The meetings of the Boston Branch group 
themselves about the activities of their spe- 
cial committees. I cite their program for the 
year for the suggestions it may have for 
other Branches in organizing their work. 
The first meeting of the year was devoted 
to a discussion and report of the National 
Housing Committee; three speakers con- 
sidered the subject from the point of view 


of Housing Standards and Town Planning, 
The Effect of the War on Housing and 
the Effect of Housing on the War, and 
Proper Housing Legislation. The second 
meeting under the Education Committee took 
up the needs of women’s colleges and chose 
for its topic, Conservation in Women’s 
Colleges. The third meeting in charge of 
the Euthenics Committee considered the 
Aims of the League for Preventive Work 
in Boston and Dietetics as a Welfare Meas- 
ure. The next meeting in charge of the 
special Committee on Foreign Students 
brought together the Greek, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, and French students from Jackson, Sim- 
mons, Radcliffe, and Wellesley colleges in 
the hospitable rooms of the Women’s Grad- 
ate Club of Boston University. A report 
of the work of the committee which arran- 
ged for the sending of one hundred thirteen 
French women students to the country last 
fall was presented briefly. The Committee 
on Social Service arranged for the next 
meeting at the College Settlement, Denison 
House, where the after-care of our disabled 
soldiers and sailors was the topic for the 
day. The Vocational Committee in its turn 
took the next meeting at which it presented 
the topic of Women in Industry. 

Other Branches have arranged for pro- 
grams for the year by putting one meeting 
in charge of the different Alumnae groups 
of the Branch so that there would be a 
Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, Smith and Wellesley 
day on which representatives of the college 
would act as hostesses and addresses would 
be made on the war work or special ac- 
tivities of that particular college. Still other 
Branches report a more general type of pro- 
gram adapted to the special interests of their 
members, and a few of the more isolated 
Branches ask for guidance and suggestions. 
The Vice-President of this Section feels 
that there is a very real problem for many 
of the Branches in arranging a constructive 
program of work, and feels that there might 
well be someone appointed to edit a series 
of programs selected from the reports of 
Branch work all over the United States, not 
with the idea that any one Branch should 
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necessarily use the program of another 
Branch, but that there might be accessible 
a body of suggestions as to lines of work 
which have proved successful in the exper- 
ience of one or more Branches. Now that 
certain kinds of war work are happily no 
longer needed, there is an enlarged oppor- 
tunity for a reshaping of programs of work 
in connection with reconstruction and new 
types of educational effort. A particularly 
valuable suggestion for cooperation with 
other community agencies has come from 
the Elmira Branch the President of which is 
the official representative in a newly formed 
Chamber of Commerce. In the North At- 
lantic Section the experiment of cooperation 
between the local Branch and the existing 
College Club has been started in Philadel- 
phia, following a similar experiment in Los 
Angeles. The Vice-President in retiring 
hopes that her successor may have an active 
part in furthering similar forms of co- 
operation in communities where now the 
Collegiate Alumnae Association and the Col- 
lege Club exist side by side without the 
interrelationship, which would be so greatly 
to the advantage of both. It looks as if in 
the next five years there would be a chance 
for great development in this particular 
direction. The Elmira Branch reports the 
resolution, unanimously adopted, to join the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, another 
move in the same direction. 

All Branches report some interruption of 
their work due to the prevalence of in- 
fluenza, but since the epidemic has died 
down there has been a _ renewed interest, 
which promises well for the future. The 
problem of many Branches is to find a field 
of work that does not overlap the work of 
other organizations, to find ways of co- 
operating with other organizations which are 
of special concern to college women or to 
which college women may most fittingly 
make contribution, and to initiate movements 
either separately or in conjunction with 
other clubs looking toward the improvement 
of the public school situation as it affects 
the salaries of teachers, the health condition 
of children, and the program of study in the 


public schools of the neighorhood. Indeed 
the various problems of public education 
must legitimately be the special concern of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 


South Atlantic Section 

The work of the vice-president of the 
South Atlantic Section has been for the past 
year a very informal piece of work as it 
was the year before. She has cooperated in 
all ways possible with the Washington 
Branch in its various war activities, which 
will be included in the report of the direc- 
tor of that branch as well as in that of the 
vice-president at large. As your vice-presi- 
dent now lays down her work with great 
reluctance she was about to assist in the 
organization of the local club of the Southern 
Association of college women. Although 
the war has come to an end many thousands 
of war workers will continue to live in 
Washington, and the organization of such 
a club still seems a necessary piece of 
work. The work of this vice-president is 
not as active as that of other vice-presidents, 
but to be ready to assist in the general 
movement of education in the South Atlantic 
States seems of no mean importance. 

Lucy Maperra WING. 


North East Central Section 

To the officers and members of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnae, the Vice- 
President of the North East Central Section 
begs to submit the following report for her 
sixteen months of service. 

Appointed the last of November, 1917, to 
fill a vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mrs. Noyes of Milwaukee, her first official 
duty was to attend the Michigan ACA Con- 
ference held i. Lansing in November, then 
the Illinois Conference in December, and 
the Ohio Conference in January; and to help 
in the banner meeting of the Detroit Branch. 
On that sixth of January, during the worst 
sleet storm and blizzard of the year, over 
500 college women gathered at Temple Beth 
El to hear our President, Mrs. Rosenberry, 
and Secretary, Mrs. Martin. As at all these 
other meetings, their ringing words inspired 
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the cobege women to heroic efforts, shown 
by the results noted in this desultory report. 
Indeed 175 women offered themselves as 
speakers immediately after the Detroit meet- 
ing. 

From the Ohio and Michigan Conferences 
of last month—only the latter of which the 
Vice-President was able to attend—work has 
already begun to be prepared for the State 
and County organizations, for which Indiana 
is also listing her college women, and Wis- 
consin is beginning to do so. 

Unfortunately the difficulties of traveling 
and the Government request to refrain from 
it as much as possible last year, and the 
“fu” together with the increased cost of 
travelling this year, have prevented the cus- 
tomary visits of the Vice-President outside 
of Michigan. Both last year and this, about 
three-fourths of the 28 branches in _ this 
section responded to the request for reports, 
a very considerable showing. 

The members-at-large in this section also 
showed their interest by sending in 89 or 
more return postcards in voting for their 
delegates. But this is an expensive and 
troublesome method, and we would recom- 
mend that any member-at-large able and in- 
terested to attend should be allowed a vote 
in the Convention. 

Naturally, the work of the Branches, in- 
dividually and collectively, has been largely 
some form of war work. The “flu” and 
the S. A. T. C. take the blame for all the 
Branch sins of omission and commission. 

Several Branches had from one to four 
overseas workers, among them Indianapolis, 
Oberlin, Lansing, Milwaukee, Madison, Ap- 
pleton, Springfield, Ill, while Columbus 
boasts of a member, Miss Margaret Knight, 
(whose mother is also an ACA member 
and former President of the Columbus 
Branch) who was decorated for her bravery 
by Sir Douglas Haig. 

A dozen Branches did Americanization 
work, time forbidding mention of any but 
unusual methods. Springfield, Ill. members 
visit and teach foreign women in their 
homes, and teach girls in the hotels how 
to write letters and use the ballot. Miss 


Juliette Sessions of Columbus arranged a 
series of “International Nights” which will be 
described in a magazine article. The Mil- 
waukee Branch is assisting in the preparation 
of Percy Mackaye’s pageant, the “Civic 
Creed.” They have also worked to eliminate 
foreign languages from elementary schools. 
Madison members registered alien women, at 
the same time instructing them in our 
American principles. 

All the Branches helped in the Liberty 
Loan drives, one member of the Columbus 
Branch selling $31,000 worth. 

ACA has furnished heads for various 
kinds of Red Cross work, among them, 
Mrs. Hilton of Chicago and Mrs. Knight of 
Columbus, the latter raising the number of 
her workers in surgical dressings from 9 
to 9000. Other Branches, notably Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis furnished leaders in canteen 
work, others supplied chairmen of the local 
Women’s Committees, Council of National 
Defense, Woman’s League for National 
Service, etc. 

Eight branches did work for the sufferers 
in devastated France, Armenia, Serbia, etc., 
the Milwaukee Branch giving up refresh- 
ments to spend the money on French orphans. 

The French students in this country have 
been entertained and helped by Oberlin, 
Niles, Ann Arbor, and Detroit; while In- 
dianapolis raised money to keep two at 
De Pauw, Cincinnati raised $350 and made 
their girls honorary members of the Branch, 
and Chicago entertained 50 of the girls on 
the way to their various colleges. 

Detroit furnished the chairman and nu- 
merous workers in Civilian Relief, and others 
doing this work were Ann Arbor, Beloit, 
Columbus, Lansing, Milwaukee and Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Notable for Food Conservation work was 
Springfield with its “Demonstration Agents,” 
while Beloit had “Canning Clubs” and a 
“Community War Shop” and Bloomington 
served conservation suppers and did war 
work on the same days. Milwaukee, Colum- 
bus, Ann Arbor, and Cincinnati belong to 
this group also. 

Twelve out of the twenty branches re- 
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ported as having maintained Speakers’ Bur- 
eaus, usually in connection with the Woman’s 
Committee, Council of National Defense. 

Columbus, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Oberlin, 
Lansing, Battle Creek, did child welfare 
work, while members of the Detroit and 
Beloit Branches had charge of the baby 
weighing and measuring campaigns under 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Battle Creek, Milwaukee, and Detroit were 
active in Girls’ Protection Work. 

During the terrible epidemic, Springfield, 
Ill., had charge of the dietetics of the 
emergency hospital; Urbana was active in re- 
lief work; Ann Arbor furnished all the 
meals for nearly 300 patients; while Detroit 
furnished helpers for a house to house 
canvass of cases. 

Urbana and Detroit sent girls to the 
Nurses’ Training Camp at Vassar. 

In providing various forms of entertain- 
ment for soldiers and sailors much was done 
by Chicago, Kalamazoo, Appleton, Ann 
Arbor, Battle Creek and Cincinnati, the last 
three maintaining Hostess Houses, a wonder- 
ful piece of work of which time forbids 
description. 

Chicago sent an ambulance to France, 
while Ann Arbor equipped a room in the 
University of Michigan Club House in 
Paris at an expense of $1500. 

Coming now to the more distinctively peace 
time work—though we have by no means 
exhausted the story of the war work that 
was done—Chicago, Detroit, and Oberlin 
have worked in the Bureaus of Occupations; 
Urbana, Detroit, and Ann Arobr have helped 
to establish cooperative homes for girls 
where they might live more economically 
during their college course. Oberlin, Cleve- 
land, and Ann Arbor each year entertain 
the senior girls to interest them in ACA. 
Cleveland helps to show college girls the 
many opportunities for college women other 
than teaching. 

Many branches have labored hard to main- 
tain school standards and school attendance, 
the Niles Branch having the unique plan of 
holding luncheons for the senior high school 
girls and their mothers, and also holding 


group meetings with the mothers and 
daughters. 

Chicago, Appleton, Toledo, Oberlin, Bloom- 
ington, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Cleveland and 
Detroit help girls by scholarships and loans, 
there being a difference of opinion as to 
whether aid should take the form of gifts 
or loans, and whether the loans should be 
with or without interest. 

Several branches work in social settle 
ments and with the Associated Charities, 
Urbana supervising shower baths and pro- 
viding soap and towels in a district of 
colored people and poor whites; Blooming- 
ton provides school lunches; and Lansing 
has furnished a visiting nurse’s equipment, 

Niles, Kalamazoo, and some others are 
beginning the study of the rural school 
problem. 

At least 14 branches in this section have 
sent representatives to this Biennial. 

Surely these reports show that trained 
minds can do tremendous pieces of work, 
especially working together. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary THompson STEVENS. 


Northwest Central Section 

The work of the A.C.A. branches of the 
Northwest Central Section has been extremely 
successful on the whole, in spite of the 
influenza epidemic and the devastating forest 
fires in northern Minnesota. 

All branches reporting show an_ increase 
in membership from 5% at Ames to 100% 
at Mankato, which was organized less than 
a year ago and has a remarkable record. 

Cooperation with the Council of National 
Defense and the various war activities is 
reported from practically all of the branches. 

Special results achieved by the energies 
of the A.C.A. members this year are in- 
dicated in extracts from individual reports: 

Ames Branch: With 37 members is going 
to finance the $500 scholarship for the benefit 
of a French girl, to be recommended by 
Miss Tilden, head of the Girls’ Physical 
Training Department, who is now in France. 

Des Moines Branch: Has 68 members, 12 
new this year. The work of its Committees 
follows: 
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1. Hospitality Committee, entertained the 
French girls attending Grinnell. 

2. Index Committee, is making a card 
index of graduates in Iowa, eligible to 
A.C.A., purpose being to assist in forming 
new branches. 

3. Patriotic Education Committee, includes, 
—(a) Public speakers working under C. of 
N. D. and (b) Italian-American Committee, 
fostering a night school for teaching English 
in Italian districts. 

4. Legislative Committee, is watching the 
9-hour a day or 54-hour a week bill for 
Woman Labor. 


5. Committee investigating the training op- 
portunities in Des Moines for women. 


6. Women in Industry Committee, inves- 
tigating conditions in factories where women 
are employed—Employers’ Bureau, etc. 


Duluth Branch: Has cooperated with 
Council of National Defense, actively and 
financially. 

The Educational Committee, endeavors to 
keep in close touch with the city schools, 
by attending meetings of the Board of 
Education, visiting schools, conferring with 
the Superintendent in regard to ways in 
which the A.C.A. may be of service. In 
August it exerts itself to try to influence 
every woman in the Branch to exercise her 
vote in the School Board Election. In 
addition to these, the Committee this year 
has investigated complaints of city teachers 
in regard to the Pension Fund. 

This same Committee has added to its 
work this year, an effort to interest the 
Branch in Americanization. The Branch 
has undertaken, in a tentative way, Ameri- 
canization in a rather difficult section of 
Duluth. 

The Scholarship Committee is busily en- 
gaged in trying to interest High School and 
Normal School girls in going to college. 
The Branch has offered a loan scholarship 
of $300 to a worthy applicant. 

Mankato Branch: Was organized by Mrs. 
L. W. Kline May 20, 1918, with a member- 
ship of 21. 


Its first year has been notably successful. 


It has now a membership of 44, has held 
profitable meetings once a month and has 
carried through a number of projects which 
were worth while. 

At one of the fall meetings the school 
nurse talked to the Branch about the civic 
needs of Mankato as she saw them. She 
expressed a wish for a fund on which she 
might draw for relief when she found it 
most needed. The Branch decided to see 
that she had that fund. The members asked 
other women’s organizations of the town to 
cooperate, and now there is at the disposal 
of the school nurse a fund sufficient to 
provide for the needs she meets. 


In August, during the county option cam- 
paign, the president of the Branch was asked 
to take charge of the women’s work in one 
ward. With the help of the members who 
were in town posters were distributed at 
the business houses and literature at resi- 
dences. On election day the dry voters of 
the ward were reminded by telephone of 
their voting duty. When the returns were 
in and the announcement made that Blue 
Earth County had gone dry, the Branch 
was glad to have had a share in the 
campaign. 

One of the public schools was  con- 
demned as unfit for use; at the regular 
school election the bond issue necessary for 
a new building failed to carry; the date for 
a second election was set and the school 
Board asked the A.C.A. to get the women 
out to vote. The publicity campaign included 
four minute speeches at meetings of women’s 
organizations and at the theatres, the dis- 
tribution of dodgers and telephone lists for 
members to use on voting day. The bonds 
carried by a good majority: Mankato Branch 
of A.C.A. had made good on its first real 
“job.” 

Seventy of a possible seventy-five attended 
the reception which the Branch gave to the 
girls of the senior class in High School. The 
speaker was the registrar in the University 
of Minnesota, who told the girls just what 
they wanted to know about going to college. 

February 24 Madame Huard lectured for 
the Branch on “My Home in the Field of 
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Honor.” Through the best efforts of every 
member of the Branch the affair was an 
overwhelming success, both in appreciation 
shown by the townspeople and in the fact 
that more than enough money needed for 
a scholarship was raised. 

The Mankato Branch, although only a 
year old, already recognizes that the A. C. A. 
gives college women a most effective organ- 
ization through which to render service to 
the community. 

Minneapolis Branch: Called the College 
Women’s Club, has had a very successful 
year. The membership has increased 50%, 
so that now there are 391 members. The 
new plan, that of having a Saturday noon 
luncheon once a month, has been tried 
successfully. The Monday afternoon meet- 
ings have been held therefore only once 
a month. 

As in the other years, the work of the 
Sections has been considered most important. 
The sections this year have been seven in 
number: 


. Americanization Section 
. Legislative Section 

. Home Culture Section 

. Nutrition Section 

. Vocational Section 

. French Section 

. Speakers’ Bureau 


The members of the Americanization 
Section have acquainted themselves with the 
general immigration problem of the United 
States, and with conditions in Europe which 
have furnished Minneapolis with its foreign- 
ers, and local assimilation problems. 

The Vocational Section has taken up the 
most up-to-date subject, that of the 8-hour 
day for domestic employees. 

Two new committees have been started, 
the educational committee and the finance 
committee. 

The finance committee was successful in 
raising $600 by buying out a theatre for 
one night; $150 of this went to the scholar- 
ship, the balance is the nucleus for a College 
Club House some day. 

Northfield Branch: Has 52 members and 
12 associate members and has paid $300 on 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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a scholarship fund for their French student. 
Three regular meetings have been held. 
The October meeting was a French pro- 
gram; a college professor who has traveled 
extensively talked on France and her people 
and gave lantern illustrations; another pro- 
fessor gave the history and the facts of the 
French girl scholarship movement. This 
was to renew interest in the task assumed 
by the branch for the year, that of financing 
one of the French girls in the college in 
Northfield. 

In educational work the Branch cooperated 
with the Council of National Defense dur- 
ing the period of the war. 

Omaha Branch: Increased its membership 
from 140 to 160. They have had monthly 
meetings, except from October to December. 

Though the regular Christmas meeting was 
not held at the Settlement House, 200 stock- 
ings were filled and baskets donated, in 
addition to $25 contributed. The Settlement 
Committee also raised $25 by the sale of 
Christmas novelties. 

The War Committee of the A.C.A. has 
established a Registration Bureau for 
teachers in Americanization work, which 
has furnished teachers at the Settlement 
and various factories. The War Committee 
has also established a war chest—now re- 
construction chest. Subscriptions have been 
raised amounting to $100. It is planned to 
assist in scholarships and in the education 
of French girls; $25 has been contributed 
by A.C. A. for a Latin-American scholarship. 

The sections are: Drama and Story Tellers. 
The Drama Section holds two meetings each 
month and has made the study this year 
of modern one-act plays. The Story Tellers 
hold monthly meetings at which stories of 
our Allies are told. 

St. Paul Branch: Has had a most inter- 
esting and successful year. 


The year 1918-1919 began with war ac- 
tivities uppermost in the minds of the 250 
members as was witnessed by the numerous 
committees and departments. Among these 
activities were the maintenance of Thrift 
Clubs; the continued support of the Club’s 
French war orphan; the gift of books and 
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magazines for the soldiers at Fort Snelling 
and the aviation training school; the pur- 
chase of $600 worth of Liberty bonds; the 
attendance one day a week at the Model 
Red Cross Workshop; the contributions to a 
weekly conservation column in three theatre 
programs; the sending of a zift of cloth 
to the Refugee garment department of the 
Red Cross; the entertainment at the club 
meetings and in homes of the five French 
college girls at the University of Minnesota; 
the maintenance of a Sunday evening canteen 
at the Soldiers and Sailors Clib which 
served an average of 250 men each even- 
ing; the service of members as hostesses at 
the Hostess House of the aviation school; 
the work of members who spoke in various 
parts of Saint Paul to clubs and schools 
under the auspices of the War Speakers’ 
Bureau; the aid given through the Civilian 
Relief Committee to the families of soldiers 
and to the sufferers from the forest fires; 
and the gift of a $150 scholarship to a mem- 
ber to attend the Vassar Training Camp for 
Women. 

All the above activities were carried on 
besides the regular work of the club and 
the gift of three $150 scholarships at the 
University of Minnesota. The Saint Paul 
Vocational Bureau was performing a busy 
and much needed service when it had to be 
discontinued temporarily on account of war 
time technicalities. It is hoped, however, 
that the office may reopen soon. 

The college club’s constitution has been 
carefully revised and brought up-to-date and 
plans are now being made for incorporating 
it. The meetings have been well attended 
and very enthusiastic. 

It has taken an active 
Federal Education Bill. 

And now that the most intense war 
activities are over, the club hopes to utilize 
the impetus already in motion, to found and 
manage, under the guidance of its American- 
ization Committee, a settlement house in the 
Italian district of Saint Paul. Plans to this 
effect are fast maturing. 


As the members see the accomplishment 


interest in the 


of the many and varied tasks of the past 
year, they look forward enthusiastically to a 
new year of even broader activities. 


Mrs. J. E. Oren. 


Report of the S. W. Central Section 1917-1919 
Reports from the S. W. Central Section 
show the disintegrating action of the three 
wartime conditions of economy, to which 
branches in small communities attribute a 
considerable number of withdrawals; of a 
great increase over the usual number of 
those who have changed residence, resulting 
in more resignations than new memberships; 
of the complete absorption of many A.C.A. 
leaders in definite war work. In consequence, 
two small branches temporarily disbanded; 
one has had three presidents in a year; 
some have had to suspend minor activities. 
Throughout the section, college women have 
justified their training by serving as leaders 
of the Women’s Committee Council of 
National Defence, in the Red Cross, in Lib- 
erty Loan drives, in the work of food con- 
servation and child welfare. It is of the 
utmost importance, now, while the habit of 
work still holds, to re-énlist all college 
women in A.C.A. activities, otherwise the 
most able will identify themselves perman- 
ently with other groups. If each branch 
will embrace live local issues, and will keep 
in mind the great national purposes of the 
association, its future growth is assured. 

In spite, however, of inevitable disturb- 
ances, there are evidences of steady de- 
velopment. All branches which had already 
established scholarships, have maintained 
them, while Lawrence, Kansas, has increased 
the amount given annually, and Kansas City, 
Mo., has added to the four, offered to High 
School graduates, three for teachers, to assist 
them to study at an accredited university, 
either in the summer, or during their sab- 
batical year. 

Where there has been opportunity, the 
branches have interested themselves in vo- 
cational information and guidance. This 
work ably conducted for two years by the 
Lawrence Branch, has been assumed by the 
University of Kansas; the alumnae bureaus 
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of occupation in St. Louis and Kansas City, 
have been taken over by the government; 
the University of Missouri did a brilliant 
piece of war work, by directing their girls 
to war agencies within reach of their home 
towns and sending to these agencies a careful 
estimate of each girl’s ability which was 
of inestimable value to committee chairman. 

Film inspection has rather generally been 
assumed by the Council of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Association. While this 
organization by its wide reaching member- 
ship has an authority lacking to the smaller 
group, the results in at least one town, 
indicate that college women are necessary 
to the better-film movement, as _ parent- 
teachers, and it is to be hoped that branches 
will again engage actively in the effort to 
improve the movies. 

Preparations for the biennial meeting of 
the association occupied the St. Louis 
Branch during the last year, the success of 
the meeting demonstrating the efficiency of 
the branch. 


Two new branches have been formed, one 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma, the other in Maryville, 
Mo.; but the great achievement of the sec- 
tion has been the organizatio of Kansas 
as a state with Miss Alice Winston of 
Lawrence as president. 

The plan for the section includes in 
addition to state organization, a_ special 
legislative committee, having a_ three-fold 
purpose, Ist. to study existing laws relating 
to education, public health, child and woman 
labor; 2nd. to make surveys to determine 
how far these laws are enforced, and where 
they need amendment; 3rd. to watch for 
the enactment of new laws and where 
possible to exert a _ beneficient influence 
on legislation. It is planned to have on 
this committee a representative from each 
branch in the state and one or more mem- 
bers-at-large one of whom shall live at the 
state capital. With a definite aim like this 
branches will soon feel the advantage of 
close affiliation. 

Respectfully submitted 


Mrs. O. H. Martin. 


North Rocky Mountain Section 

The reports of the four branches that 
responded to the vice-president’s call show 
that the year has been a busy one though 
full of interruption and sudden changes, as 
indeed it has been for all organizations and 
individuals. During the early part of the 
year, all the branches were actively par- 
ticipating in war work. 

The policy of the Sheridan Branch has 
been to work in as well as with other 
organizations of the community. It holds 
its own monthly meetings each month; but 
in the work of the community, the ACA 
members are the “boosters” in other or- 
ganizations, thus making their strength tell 
in many and varied forms of activity. The 
achievements of the year have included the 
following: 

A series of musicals, the proceeds of 
which were devoted to patriotic purposes 
and local charities. 

Active assistance in a county campaign 
for an Ambulance Fund. 

The compiling of an exhaustive historical 
record of all men in the service from 
Sheridan County. 

All forms of Red Cross and patriotic 
service work. 

Relief work during the epidemic both at 
the Emergency Hospital and in private 
homes. 

Assisting in the railway Depot Canteen 
where passing soldiers were provided with 
food and comforts. 

The epidemic so seriously interfered with 
the work of the Laramie Branch that no 
meetings could be held until December when 
a pleasant social gathering took place. Since 
this report was written early in the year 
the branch could report little that had 
actually been accomplished, although plans 
were then being formed for some strong 
constructive work to occupy the remaining 
months of the year. 

The Great Falls Branch has devoted itself 
exclusively to war and relief work, giving 
up its meeting time to sewing and dis- 
continuing the use of refreshments for the 
sake of war time economy. It was active 
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as an organization 
the epidemic. 

The Missoula Branch was also prevented 
from holding meetings during the early part 
of the year. In spite of this some very 
worth while things have been accomplished. 

It has continued its pledge to the Father- 
less Children of France for the support of 
two French orphans. 

One of its proudest achievements has been 
the election of a woman, an A.C.A. member, 
to the school board, in spite of heavy 
opposition by reactionary elements. Since 
her election the board has voted a physical 
supervisor for the public schools, and it is 
hoped that before another year is over it 
may have voted to secure a school nurse. 


Members of the branch have been active 
in all forms of patriotic service. As an 
organization, the branch met once a week 
for Red Cross work. 

The Legislative Committee has done some 
very strong work in securing the passage 
of educational bills by the state legislature. 
While their success was not all that could 
be wished, it was not for lack of earnest 
and tireless effort on their part. 

The Eloise Knowles Cooperative Cottage 
at the State University, the first of its 
kind in the state, was the direct result of 
the work of the Missoula Branch, and is 
proving a great success. Ten girls live there 
with the head of the Home Economics 
Department as their house-mother. The 
cottage was nicely furnished by the different 
women’s clubs, and makes a real and very 
homelike home for the girls. 


Nora S. KINsLeEy. 


in relief work during 


South Rocky Mountain Section 


If two words could characterize the work 


of all the branches of the South Rocky 
Mountain Section for the past year they 
would be changing plans. After a time this 
becomes discouraging, even demoralizing. 
No matter how proud che branches may 
have been of the individual efforts of in- 
dividual members—for like all other sections 
of the country we, too, furnished leaders 


for every kind of war work in our com- 
munities—still it is the inspiration of group 
effort that keeps an organization alive. 

The changing of plans began last spring 
when, after much interest and enthusiasm 
had been aroused in a conference of the 
branches at which our national president 
was to be present, we had to forego her 
visit. We also had to forego the conference. 
To secure a representative attendance so 
late in June without the compelling interest 
in the coming of our president was found 
impossible. Perhaps this should not have 
been so. The sectional vice-president should 
have represented the president. But it must 
be remembered that a sectional vice-president 
is after all only a local person and cannot 
inspire the interest that one with a message 
from the outside can. We feel far from 
the national part of the Association. My 
first “visit to the branches in this section 
revealed many in the younger branches who 
knew nothing whatever of the work of the 
National Association. This is, in most part 
the fault of local officers who do not trans- 
mit the news in the letters from the execu- 
tive secretary and who do not see that 
members secure their Journal. The physical 
presence of a national officer from another 
part of the country would change much of 
this and would vivify all letters coming 
thereafter. 

Some branches had hoped for sufficient 
stimulus from the proposed conference to 
keep them at work through the summer. 
With some this is always impossible be- 
cause the majority of their members, who 
are teachers, leave the state. But without 
excepttion all disbanded for the summer, and 
one branch has never since replied to any 
of the many letters the vice-president has 
written it. 

In the fall, plans for winter work were 
drawn. Their fulfillment had to be post- 
poned because of the influenza epidemic and 
later their character in most cases, com- 
pletely changed because of the signing of 
the armistice. Naturally this was the same 
all over the country and I mention the 
obvious merely to emphasize the fact that 
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a disorganized fall followed a disorganized 
summer. Not until the first of the year did 
branches meet to plan afresh. 


And now it is time this report adopted a 
little more hopeful tone. The earnest spirit 
in which new work has been outlined by 
several of the branches augurs well for the 
coming year. 

The branch in Denver has as new work 
the listing of the college women of Colorado 
and the codifying of the social laws of the 
state. The branch considers joining the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
educational committee has been active in se- 
curing support for Senator Smith’s Federal 
Education Bill. 


In Colorado Springs they have the fol- 
lowing program: (1) a survey of the town 
to determine the activities already carried 
on; (2) an investigation having in view 
the joining of the state Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; (3) co-operation with the 
local Y.W.C.A. in working for a general 
vocational conference to be held this spring; 
(4) support of the plan for having the 
local Soldiers’ Memorial take the form of a 
community house or center; (5) the ap- 
pointment of a member of the A.C.A. to 
accompany the county superintendent of 
schools on a trip through the county to 
speak to girls in the -district schools about 
the general value of going to high school 
and college. 

The Pueblo branch adopted a French 
orphan in the fall; is going on with its 
vocational guidance work; provides an auto- 
mobile and driver for carrying children 
from their homes to a community nursery; 
and did yeoman service during the influenza 
epidemic. The branch will gladly assist in 
any state program planned. 

The Salt Lake city branch was contem- 
plating some form of French and Belgian 
relief work according to the last word re- 
ceived. 

I cannot close this report without some 
mention of the Denver Collegiate Bureau of 
Occupations. In the spring the management 
of the Bureau was transferred to a newly 


formed Bureau Association made up mainly, 
but not entirely, of A.C.A. members. In 
August it went under federal control be- 
coming the keystone of the Women’s Di- 
vision for Colorado of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. The Bureau manager be- 
came head of this Women’s Division. The 
Colorado branch felt its efforts of the last 
two years well rewarded when its struggling 
little Bureau proved strong enough to be 
given the guiding hand, as far as the state 
is concerned, of all the federal work per- 
taining to the employment of women. It is 
realized that the future of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service is uncertain and especially 
of the Women’s Division but it is quite 
certain that the months under federal con- 
trol brought us an enlarged sphere of 
usefulness with correspondingly larger re- 
sults. Should the government decide to dis- 
pense with our services the organization of 
the Bureau Association is still intact and 
the work would still go on. However, we 
hope the National A.C.A. will lend the 
strength of its influence to the keeping alive 
of the U. S. Employment Service and espe- 
cially of the Women’s Division. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ErHet MENDELSON. 


North Pacific Section. 

Influenza epidemic and war work—these 
two phrases occur most frequently in the 
year’s report from the branches in the North 
Pacific Section, the influenza preventing 
many of the meetings before Christmas and 
thus retarding the organization for work. 
However, much regular committee work, and 
much that was already organized the year 
before progressed in spite of difficulties. The 
Washington State Educational Propaganda 
committee had its work started in a majority 
of the counties of the state, when the re- 
organization of the Woman’s Committee 
Council of Defense, followed by the disso- 
lution of the Council of Defense, put a stop 
to it. The largest number of actual speeches 
was perhaps made in Spokane and Whatcom 
counties. A “leader’s class” is still being 
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conducted in Seattle, studying the changing 
phases of the post-war situation. 

The University of Washington and the 
State College both offered the intensive pre- 
nursing courses urged by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army, and the branches of the 
state worked hard to recruit students (as- 
sisted by other women’s organizations). The 
public however, regarded the emergency as 
having passed, and not enough recruits were 
secured to justify the creation of the 
classes. 

Educational legislation has claimed the at- 
tion of all Branches, the Hoke Smith bill 
first and foremost. Letters and telegrams 
have been sent to U. S. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives by all branches, except one. The 
Spokane Branch made a study of all bills 
bearing on education, that had been intro- 
duced into the legislature of Washington, to- 
gether with their endorsements or non-en- 
dorsement. This was mailed to all Branch 
members, and also with the co-operation of 
the Superintendent of Schools, to all Spo- 
kane school teachers. A list of the legis- 
lators from the county was enclosed, and the 
recipients were urged to write to their rep- 
resentatives, -expressing their approval or 
disapproval of the bills. In the Legislature 
of Washington, the bill for equal remunera- 
tion for teachers, irrespective of sex, was one 
that received much attention. Also a bill 
providing for an industrial home and clinic 
for women; a child welfare bill; one pro- 
viding for county libraries; one prohibiting 
foreign language schools. In Oregon, the 
Portland Branch endorsed the child welfare 
law, and the law providing for a court of 
domestic relations. Both of these bills passed. 
All the branches have interested themselves 
in local school questions. In Portland, some 
member of the educational committee at- 
tends every meeting of the school board. 
Through the efforts of the same committee, 
the school board was persuaded to place a 
girls’ adviser (or dean of women) in one 
of the high schools, and a member of the 
Branch was chosen. Her work has been so 
successful that it is hoped similar appoint- 


ments will be made i~ the other high schools 
of Portland. The committee also makes a 
regular study of college catalogues, in order 
to advise girls selecting college courses. The 
Portland Branch maintains a speakers’ bu- 
reau, which has supplied speakers for meet- 
ings of the P.T.A., on “Food for the 
World,” “Local Milk Problem,” “Vocational 
Guidance,” “Going to High School,” “Back to 
the School” and “Child Labor.” Vassar, 
Wellesley, Columbia, Iowa, Syracuse, Oregon 
and California graduates have given these 
talks, and the Branch feels that a most 
friendly feeling has been brought about and 
direct results have been shown. 

All Branches also have continued their 
loan or scholarship funds. Seattle has made 
two loans; Yakima Valley expects to in- 
crease its fund to $100, by the end of the 
year; Tacoma has approximately $500 loaned 
out; Spokane has awarded two $100 scholar- 
ships; Portland has continued its $200 schol- 
arship, besides raising the $200 necessary to 
complete its pledge of $500 to the Woman’s 
Building Fund of the University of Oregon. 
This last was accomplished by presenting 
Col. John Leader, of the Irish Rifles, in a 
lecture. 

But war service after all called forth the 
greatest energy of the members of the 
Branches. The Seattle Branch raised $400 
for the Red Cross. This was done by sub- 
scription. The Yakima Valley Branch had 
charge of the child welfare work for its 
county, under the County Council of De- 
fense. Except for its Red Cross work, the 
Tacoma Branch has wisely confined its ac- 
tivities to work that affects Camp Lewis, 
only a few miles away. This has been 
partly of a social nature, giving parties, etc., 
but with a member of the Branch as chair- 
man of hospital library work, the mem- 
bers have collected magazines, and read, 
selected and prepared for booklets, two 
thousand short stories. The Tacoma Branch 
is also typical in numbering among its mem- 
bers, leaders in all sorts of war work. The 
president of the Red Cross, president of the 
Y.W.C.A., and president of the Coast 
Artillery Mothers, are all members of the 
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Branch, while other members are active in 
Red Cross, Home Service, surgical dressing 
instruction, and canteen service. The Port- 
land Branch has had a group of women in 
every drive sanctioned by the government. 
In the last Red Cross drive, ninety women 
worked under Mrs. Forrest Fisher, their 
president, as captain. The Branch became 
a War Saving Society and one of its mem- 
bers organized thirty-two such societies. At 
each issue of Liberty Bonds, they opened 
a booth in a large department store for 
their explanation and sale. When the Brit- 
ish Red Cross gave a féte in July to 
raise funds, thirty A.C.A. women pre- 
sented a pageant, “Liberty Unbound,” writ- 
ten by one of the members, Elizabeth Bur- 
rowes; but their most spectacular work was 
that of their magazine committee, under Miss 
Rockwood, which has handled about one 
hundred and forty tons of old magazines, 
receiving for their sale, $615, and expending 
$570, so far, for scrap-books, magazine sub- 
scriptions, single magazines, pictures, post- 
age and supplies. Boxes of magazines were 
sent to forts and spruce camps, ships and 
hospitals. 1,342 scrap-books have been made, 
and both the scrap-book and magazine work 
continues actively. The detailed report of 
this work is so interesting that it deserves to 
be published in the JourNnat. 

All of the Branches have had interesting 
and inspiring talks upon live subjects given 
at their meetings, while both Tacoma and 
Portland have indulged in self-manufactured 
drama, the Portland dramatic committee giv- 
ing an original playlet at each meeting, in 
addition to its program. 

Interesting individual ways of accomplish- 
ing our aims have been developed in the 
different Branches. In order to demonstrate 
the interest of the A.C. A. in the women of 
the University of Washington, the Seattle 
Branch has presented a cup to be contested 
for annually by the women’s debating so- 
cieties. The Branch has also voted to join 
the City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
for the sake of a wider viewpoint and an 
added opportunity for service through co- 
operation. 


The Tacoma Branch proposes to furnish a 
stimulus to high school girls, by presenting 
a tablet to each of the high schools, whereon 
each year, the name of the most representa- 
tive girl of each graduating class, may be in- 
scribed. The Yakima Valley and Spokane 
Branches give annual parties for high school 
seniors. The Portland Branch has perfected 
a rotation on the scholarship committee, that 
enables the girl holding the scholarship to 
have the same adviser throughout her course. 

All of the large Branches depend mainly 
upon the regular monthly committee meeting 
for the transaction of business, referring 
only the most important matters to the 
3ranch, and the Portland Branch finds a 
telephone committee of great service in 
reaching its members. The mothers of small 
children gladly serve on this committee, 
which enables them to do something for the 
Branch without leaving their homes. 

The Spokane Branch has done unusually 
good publicity work, and its voluntary serv- 
ice and vocational committees are the most 
active in the Section. Its child welfare 
committee has made a survey of all the pub- 
lic schools, working with the school princi- 
pals, medical staff and social service ex- 
change. 

The new Pullman Branch has taken hold 
of its work, chiefly educational and legisla- 
tive so far, very efficiently. It has made a 
record by doubling the membership with 
which it joined the Association last year. 
The other Branches have held their own or 
gained from four members (Yakima) to 
forty-five (Portland). Very much earnest 
work has been done by membership com- 
mittees. The Vice-President of the Section 
will visit and address the Pullman Branch 
at its March meeting, holding conferences 
with the Spokane and Yakima Valley 
Branches en route. In the midst of war 
work, influenza, and strikes, the hoped for 
Branch at Bellingham’ (Washington), has 
reached a permanent organization and hopes 
to be accepted during the Biennial. 

The detailed reports of this Section, with 
their many suggestions of the methods fer 
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accomplishing work, will again be sent as a 
round-robin to the Branches. 
Respectfully submitted, 
LAuRA WHIPPLE Carr. 


South Pacific Section. 

The report of the South Pacific section 
for the current year 1918-1919 should 
open with an account of the State Con- 
ference of A. C. A. branches held in Santa 
Barbara in April of 1918, immediately fol- 
lowing the California State Conference of 
Social Agencies. The branches shared a 
$25 membership fee as an allied organization 
which entitled the A. C. A. to space in 
the preliminary announcements and in the 
printed programs, and to participation in 
rates, hotel accommodations, hospitalities 
and all cther arrangements made for the 
general Conference of Social Agencies. As 
chairmen of sections, as speakers on pro- 
grams of education, public health, child 
welfare, Americanization, etc., also as dele- 
gates from their respective communities 
and organizations, there were A. C. A. 
women taking a prominent part through- 
out the general Conference. 
~The last day, the A. C. A. women met 
for an informal get-together supper, then 
in a body attended the final meeting of the 
general Conference. The following morning 
was devoted to reports from the nine 
branches represented; to a resumé of the 
business transacted at the A. C. A. coun- 
cil meeting that had just been held in 
Chicago; to the adopting of resolutions 
transmitted from the Chicago meeting; to 
recommendations on the part of the sec- 
tional vice-president; to a message from 
Miss Mary McDowell, a guest of the 
general Conference; to an address on the 
Responsibility of the College Woman in 
War-time by President Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt of Mills College. 

From this session all adjourned to the 
Santa Barbara State Normal School for 
luncheon. Mrs. Birney Donnell of the Los 
Angeles branch was chairman of the after- 
luncheon program, the principal speaker, 
Mrs. Jordan, dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Officers and members of the Santa Bar- 
bara branch, serving on the local committees 
for the general Conference graciously and 
easily planned for the A. C. A. meetings. 
Because this first venture seemed to in- 
volve a minimum of effort and money on 
the part of the hostess branch and of those 
in attendance, with a maximum of benefit 
to all, it was decided to meet again with 
the State Conference of Social Agencies in 
San Jose, April 25-26, 1919. 

That this first Conference of the South 
Pacific section has proved a real factor in 
holding together A. C. A. interests in spite 
of the distracting demands of war-work and 
the interruptions due to the influenza 
epidemic is evidenced by the fact that there 
has been an increase in the total member- 
ship of the section during the year and that 
even those branches that did not gain in 
numerical strength have held their own in 
spite of few meetings held. 

The program sent to each branch by the 
executive secretary, Mrs. Martin, together 
with suggestions made at the Santa Barbara 
conference, have formed the basis for 
branch activities during the year. For in- 
stance a California branch (San Francisco- 
Oakland-Berkeley) has supported the fol- 
lowing committees: War Service (including 
Red Cross, Food Conservation and Public 
Speaking); Education (studying educational 
legislation and general problems of the 
public schools); School Survey (working 
on the recommendations for San Francisco 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education); Certi- 
fied Milk and Baby Hygiene (co-operating 
with the Children’s Year and conducting 
two clinics for the Associated Charities of 
San Francisco); Vocational Opportunities 
(investigating the local situation in regard 
to the employment of college women); 
Back-to-the-School (including various recon- 
struction problems); Modern Plays (form- 
ing War Savings Societies and contributing 
to the support of a French orphan in addi- 
tion to their usual reading). During the 
Liberty Loan drives, 22 life members were 
secured making a total for the California 
branch of 28. Fifty-two new members have 
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come into the branch during the year. 
The total number of regular members is 
472. 

Madame Amanda Labarca, of Santiago, 
Chile, has been extended the _ hospitality 
of the California branch for the past four 
months have aided in her 
secondary schools. French 
students sent over by the French Govern- 
ment to Mills College and to the Uni- 
versity of California have been entertained 
by the branch. 

The Los Angeles branch (275 regular 
members) has continued to set an example 
in patriotic education, by furnishing speak- 
ers, by taking a leading part in all drives 
and in assuming a large share of the 
Americanization program of Los Angeles. 
The San Jose branch also lays emphasis 
on Americanization by maintaining seven 
sewing circles for non-English-speaking 
mothers with the public school as_ the 
respective meeting-places. The branch is 
taking up a survey of local industries other 
than the canneries. San Jose, Fresno and 
other branches continue to maintain scholar- 
ships. The Fresno branch also co-operates 
actively in supporting a Day Nursery and 
furnishes club-leaders for the Interna- 
tional Institute of the Y. W. C. A., as its 
part in the Americanization of the com- 
munity. 

The Reno (Nevada) branch deserves 
especial credit for the influence and leader- 
ship it has developed in the effort to 
establish the Y. W. C. A. in the State. 
This branch is devoting a great deal of 
energy to securing recognition for the Uni- 
versity of Nevada from the Association of 
American Universities. To arouse local 
interest, the branch has launched a cam- 
paign to start a $25,000 scholarship fund 
for Washoe County high schools. The 
interest from this fund would keep four 
selected students at the University each 
year. It is hoped that eventually each 
county in the State will have such a 
fund. 

The Santa Barbara branch proposed to 
the City Manager, Board of Health and 


and members 
study of the 


City Council a housing survey which is now 
being made by these united agencies. 

Southern California (Riverside, Redlands, 
San Bernardino), Imperial Valley and Ven- 
tura County branches each exert a _ wide 
influence geographically, in promoting school 
matters and in co-operating in local move- 
ments for community welfare. The presi- 
dent of the Southern California branch has 
recently been made a member of the River- 
side Board of Education. It was also the 
Southern California branch that encourageed 
the forming of the youngest branch in 
this section, the Pomona Valley branch 
from which a report may be expected next 
year. 

The San Diego branch completed affiliation 
with the A. C. A. this year and thus intro- 
duced 132 regular members. This branch 
has already had a long and honorable his- 
tory as the College Woman’s Club of 
San Diego and its Social Service section 
continues to further the work of Neighbor- 
hood House founded by the Club. Other 
committees are the Education Committee 
(maintaining a bureau of public speakers), 
Drama, Music and Publicity Committees. 

As retiring vice-president of the South 
Pacific section, may I add a personal word 
of rejoicing that the total membership in 
this section is almost treble the number of 
four years ago. Yet I regret that there are 
not more small branches scattered over 
the State. Just as in the recent nationwide 
movements during the war, we have dis- 
covered vast discrepancies between state and 
state, in standards of education, sanitation 
and general social welfare, so, in the state- 
wide campaigns in California we have 
learned that there are as great differences 
between county and county. ‘Therefore it 
behooves college women in the less populous 
localities even more than in the cities to 
connect with A. C. A. and thus become 
high-powered agents to level-up the disad- 
vantages that discriminate against the boy 
and girl who happen to be born in the less 
alert communities that are in truth years 
behind the times. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Era, Moore. 





REPORTS OF CONFERENCES 


THE CONFERENCE OF WoMEN TRUSTEES. 


The Conference of Women Trustees was 
held Tuesday, April 1, 9:30 a. m., in the 
Planters Hotel, President Pendleton in the 
chair. Miss Wells was asked to serve as 
secretary for the meeting. 


Present were President Pendleton (Wel- 
lesley), President Sabin (Milwaukee- 
Downer), Miss Elizabeth Kemper Adams 
(Vassar), Miss E. B. Kirkbride (Bryn 
Mawr), Miss Marguerite Wells (Smith), 
and later Dean Gildersleeve (Barnard). 
President Pendleton explained that she was 
serving as chairman by request in the absence 
of President Woolley of Mount Holyoke. 
She read then a list furnished by Miss 
Woolley of twenty-four of the accepted 
colleges of the A. C. A. that have no women 
trustees and another list of nine with only 
one or two women trustees. 

President Sabin then made a report on 
duties of women trustees. She stated that 
presidents are usually ex officio trustees and 
serve on all committees. She pointed out 
that women trustees ought to be members 
of all important committees, such as finance 
committees, executive committees and build- 
ing committees. She also pointed out cer- 
tain obligations of women trustees to 
students and faculty. 


A discussion followed President Sabin’s 
report. The value of faculty participation 
upon a building committee was suggested. 
Miss Adams suggested a Plans and Policy 
committee, one to outline general policies. 
It was reported that Vassar has increased 
the number of its women trustees from five 
to seven of which number two are per- 
manent. Vassar also has a temporary joint 
committee composed of trustees, faculty and 
alumnae. This committee suggests possi- 
bilities in the way of co-operation. The 
Colorado College studies on the subject of 
terms of office, etc., numbers 14 and 15, 
were recommended for information to trus- 
tees and their college administration. 


It was moved, duly seconded and voted 
that a committee be appointed by the chair 
to bring to the various groups of women 
trustees of the A. C. A. the question of a 
limited term of office for so-called perma- 
nent trustees, and that a report from these 
groups be brought back to this conference. 

The chair appointed Miss Wells chair- 
man of such a committee and Miss Adams 
and President Sabin members. 

Miss Kirkbride discussed the subject of 
salaries and annuities. She called teaching 
a sweated trade and raised the question 
whether it would be possible to arrange a 
retiring age if there was no 
pensions. 

President Pendleton stated that as yet 
no decisive action had been taken at Welles- 
ley upon the Carnegie plan of pensions. 
Miss Kirkbride stated that Bryn Mawr was 
not eligible to the original Carnegie plan. 
It was also stated that Harvard has accepted 
the Carnegie plan, which it uses together 
with a pension system of its own. At 
Yale the trustees contribute to a pension 
fund. Miss Adams mentioned Flexner’s 
interest in the Yale plan. The American As- 
sociation of University Professors found 
three faults with the Carnegie plan: that it 
was compulsory, non-participating, and has a 
self-perpetuating board. Of these three ob- 
jections one has been removed and the plan 
is now non-compulsory. 


system of 


In the general discussion about salaries 
it was generally agreed that in certain lines 
at the present time, salaries have to be 
enormously raised over the maximum salaries 
of the past in order to compete with the 
government and with public work, e. g., 
salaries of economists, etc. It was gen- 
erally agreed that in such a crisis, unless 
endowments are forthcoming for increased 
salaries, the number of faculty will have to 
be cut down, or perhaps the number of full 
professors. That it is a crisis was the 
opinion of everyone present, and the possible 
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solution of abandoning privately endowed 
colleges in favor of state institutions did not 
appear feasible. The sentiment was that 
privately endowed colleges must continue 
to fill a certain place for the immediate 
future. President Pendleton suggested that 
following the plan of the united drive for 
war work endowed colleges for women enter 
into a united drive for salaries. 

It was then moved, duly seconded and 
voted that this conference recommend to the 
Association that a committee be appointed to 
consider a united drive for at least one 
hundred million dollars for salary endow- 
ment in privately supported women’s col- 
leges, and that this action be reported to 
the joint conference for their endorsement. 

The conference was then adjourned. 

M. WELLS, Secretary. 


Joint CoNFERENCE OF DEANS AND 
PROFESSORS. 


Professor Anna A. Cutler of Smith 
lege was the presiding officer at the con- 
ference which was opened by Dean Eva 
Johnston of the University of Missouri with 
a discussion of the subject of Quality Credits. 

Dean Johnston opened the discussion of 
quality credits by presenting the plan of 
grading used in her institution. It is based 
on the belief that normally in a fairly large 
group of college students, fifty per cent will 
do work of medium grade, twenty-five will 
do inferior or failing work, and the remain- 
ing twenty-five per cent superior or excel- 
lent work. About five per cent will fail; 
about the same per cent will be excellent. 
In grading a hundred students, professors 
are expected to approximate these propor- 
tions. The adoption of these standards was 
intended to meet the difficulties which arose in 
the wide variation of grading, and to lessen 
the opportunity for the student to elect in- 
structors who give grades unduly high. 
Students who do medium work receive the 
normal schedule credit of the course; those 
receiving the grade I, of inferior work, 
receive twenty per cent less than normal; 


Col- 


students rated as superior receive fifteen 
per cent additional credits, and excellent 
students twenty. 


In the discussion, the following questions 
were asked: 

Prof. Millard of Grinnell College: How 
strictly is a professor required to conform 
io the standard percentage? 

In a hundred grades in a given course, he 
would be expected not to show much 
divergence. In a small group of students 
above freshman rank, a very marked varia- 
tion would be tested by comparing the 
professor’s rating of the group with the 
average of these same students in all their 
other college work. 


Prof. Rogers, Goucher College: Is there 
as large percentage of failures in upper 
classes of elective courses as in the required 
subjects of the first years? 


No, only three per cent of failure is 
expected in upper class elected courses. 


Prof. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College: Do 
good students shorten their college course? 

They usually remain the four years, but 
are allowed to enter graduate work for the 
last semester. 


Prof. Lynn, University of Kansas: Does 
the excess credit allow the superior student 
to have fewer hours in his major? 

No, the major requirement must be met 
in schedule hours. 

Prof. Rogers, Goucher College: Is there 
a minimum essential of required hours? 


There is a fairly large amount of required 
work. 


Prof. Cutler, Smith College: Has 4 
given mark, E, G, A, or S, no standard 
meaning ? 

None fixed. Yet the meaning is not de 
termined so completely by the mental ability 
of students, their preparation, and their atti- 
tude toward the subject as the theory might 
seem to indicate. 


For literature on the subject, Dean John- 
ston referred those interested to University 
of Missouri Bulletin, Number 2, Volume XV, 
1914. 
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Ul. Does the Liberal Arts Course give the 
Student the Intellectual Tools Necessary 
for Life and Work? 


Opened by Dean Harris, Elmira College. 


The public demand for vocational courses 
is an indictment of the course in liberal arts. 
How far is this public distrust justified? 
Not recognising the change in the aim of 
education which should result from _ the 
‘accessibility of books and libraries, the col- 
lege is still putting unnecessary stress on in- 
formation courses of a non-essential sort. 
The needed reconstruction lies first in a 
fresh inventory of the needs of the person 
coming to college. Young people need 
trained wills and trained imaginations. Too 
often the youth comes out of college with 
“his will as untrained as a criminal’s.” 

There are three ways to success: (1) by 
eminent skill in the organization of things,— 
skill which courses in science should give; 
(2) by ability to organize and manage peo- 
ple—which such courses as _ psychology 
ethics, pedagogy, and history should help 
young people to learn; (3) by the power to 
organize ideas—to which such subjects as 
philosophy contribute. 

With any one of these abilities needs to 
go power in speech, which is all too fre- 
quently neglected as an aim of college edu- 
cation. 

Discussion was postponed until after the 
opening of the next topic. 


lll. What the Student has a Right to Ex- 
pect of her College. 


Opened by Dean Templin, Lindenwood 
College. 


Colleges should build physical, intellectual, 
and moral muscle. They are most success- 
ful in the physical, least in the intellectual. 
Diversions are too many. A student is too 
likely to take easy courses, which will not 
interfere with his other activities. There 
is danger that foundation courses be slight- 
ed. Training at home is often inadequate, 
and the student comes to college without 


the right attitude. In moral development, 
the student should gain a sense of his obli- 
gation to the state; college should reach 
the minority who are capable of leading 
and should train them for _ responsible, 
progressive leadership. Student organiza- 
tions such as the Self-government Associa- 
tion, and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association help in developing democratic 
leadership. But most important is the 
personal contact of students with a faculty 
that sees the unrealized possibilities in men. 

Discussion of the two topics followed. 

Prof. Rogers of Goucher expressed the 
opinion that the first thing which college 
needs to do is to teach students how to 
study. Such a course is given to students 
in the Commerce Course of the University 
of Chicago. Young people entering college 
often lack both ideals and habits of study. 

Prof. Young of Cincinnati suggested as 
one method of training in thinking, practice 
in following and reproducing the clear and 
continuous rational processes in other men’s 
well-knit arguments. 

Prof. Peixotto, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, offered a crumb of comfort to the 
self-critical professorial spirit: The war has 
shown that college trained people have 
adaptability and the power to handle men. 
A question from Dean Nardin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin brought out the state- 
ment that this power to manage men has 
been shown by many young men who had 
not gained it in college by managing student 
organizations, and who must have derived it 
from other elements in college life than 
the student affairs which sometimes receive 
undue emphasis as training schools for 
leaders. 


IV. Are there definite means of Stimulating 
Intellectual Curiosity or Taste for the 
Legitimate in Drama or Literature? 


Dean Nardin, of the University of Wis- 
consin, prefaced her brief remarks with 
the statement that she relied on the dis- 
cussion to offer definite suggestions of means 
which she could not give. The desired 
thing is to have the student go out of a 
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college with an unquenchable amateur spirit 
for the high things of life. This is not a 
matter of machinery, but of the spirit 
which faculty and students possess. The 
professor is all too often sadly lacking in 
the power to kindle a love for the intel- 
lectual life. He is too often a product of 
the mistaken way of preparing men for 
college faculties. His thesis explains him. 
He has done a piece of work with extraordi- 
nary care for his doctorate. Without regard 
for his disinclination to teach and his slender 
equipment for inspiring intellectual leader- 
ship, he becomes a member of a college 
faculty. Some colleagues confirm his im- 
patience of his teaching; they too regard 
it as no better than a necessary evil. Re- 
search bought at the price of perfunctory 
teaching deadens the college. Candidates for 
graduate study who look toward teaching 
should be humanized. 

The excessive use of the lecture system 
works against intellectual eagerness on the 
part of students. The belectured student 
comes to prefer to sit down in the too well 
organized world of the lecture; his unwilling- 
ness to put forth the greater effort needed in 
discussion course may express itself as unde- 
served criticism of the latter courses as too 
little organized. 

Discussion was postponed until after the 
next topic, closely related. 


V. What Constitutes Good Collegiate Teach- 
ing? 


Opened by Prof. Lois K. M. Rosenberry 
University of Wisconsin. 


In introduction, Prof. Rosenberry called 
attention to the demonstration that war had 
furnished of the value of extra curricular 
activities and also of the worth of a rather 
intangible something which the student 
catches in the atmosphere of college. 

Good teaching for freshmen teaches them 
to think, and not to memorize. They should 
receive instruction from masters of the art, 
who achieve simplicity and absolute clarity; 
not from instructors, fellows, or assistants. 


The worst teaching is that done in the 
department of English. Lectures should not 
be too many, and they should be for interpre- 
tation, not for information. The lectures 
should be kept fresh. Lectures should be 
supplemented by small groups for quiz and 
by conferences with the individual student 
on some material which he has prepared, 
in which conferences his faulty mode and 
form are corrected. The instructional staff 
for freshmen should have personality and 
character. 

The elimination of the weakest freshmen 
clears the field for more vigorous sophomore 
work. More thinking should be required. 
The problem of the student’s indifference to 
required work still remains in the sophomore 
year. 

But with the upper-classmen it has disap- 
peared. The chosen major interests the 
student. Furthermore, he has now reached 
the place where he feels the urge to thor- 
oughness which comes from his seeing the 
significance of a course as preparation for 
gradute or professional study, or as a per- 
manent resource. Inter-relation of subjects 
should be worked out for the last two years. 
The relation of the subject to human life 
should be emphasized. Prof. Rosenberry 
protested against the cloisteredness of some 
colleges. 

Summing up, she urged that the college 
teachers vitalize their subject and themselves 
and make it seem real. 


In the brief time remaining for discus- 
sion, Miss Ellery of Vassar urged the value 
of oral reports. Such reports should be 
made a fine art. She told of the successful 
device, for which she said she was indebted 
to Prof. Rosenberry, of dividing a class in 
history intc pagans and Christians in order 
to stimulate oral persuasion. 

Prof. Millard of Grinnell, spoke of the im- 
portance of developing the creative faculty 
n students, 

In the last minutes of the session, Mrs. 
C. W. Greene of Columbia, Missouri, who, 
as the mother of a daughter ready for col- 
lege next year, was visiting the conference, 
asked an explanation of the surprising 
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result of letters sent to close friends in 
four Eastern colleges asking whether she 
could find in that particular institution the 
things she wanted college to secure for her 
daughter: training to fit her for making a 
good American home; social poise; develop- 
ment of such powers of leadership as she 
may possess; vision of fit uses for that 
leadership; association with strong faculty 
women. Every woman had refused to 
recommend her own institution. Room was 
arranged for Mrs. Greene’s question in the 
afternoon conference, but she was unable to 
attend, and it was not discussed. Does her 
experience indicate that college faculties are 
smitten with unusually serious distrust of 
their processes and products? Or is it only 
one more proof that college faculties are 
always a self-critical breed? 


F. Louise Narpin, Secretary. 


THE Jornt CoNFERENCE oF TrusTEES, DEANS, 
AND PRoFESSORS. 


On Tuesday, April 1, a joint conference of 
trustees, deans and professors was held from 
2 to 4:30, President Ellen F. Pendleton of 
Wellesley presiding. 


Professor Jessica B. Peixotto of the Uni- 
versity of California addressed the meeting 
on “Academic Methods as Tested by the 
Work of College Graduates in War and Re- 
construction.” Miss Peixotto prefaced her 
remarks by noting that the theory that ac- 
curacy was necessary in order to gain 
worthy results must be violated in this case 
since impressions only had force in the con- 
clusions drawn. She said that “academics,” 
so constantly satirized, seemed to have met 
the demands of war-time. The call to war 
service had found a large percentage of 
faculty members eager and ready to respond. 
The war brought to Washington two new 
types of public servants —the “highbrow” 
and the “big business” man. Whether a 
classicist or a scientist, the academic “ex- 
pert” seems to have lived down his reputa- 
tion for disserviceability; he has made good. 


If, in his war service, the college pro- 
fessor gave generously, he has also received. 


Daily he has learned the difference between 
formulating an ideal and applying it. Every 
day events have checked up his theories. Of 
most importance now is the question, what 
will he do with this war experiment? What 
effect will it have on academic method? 
The war period and what is following has 
certainly taught professor and student alike 
the quickening discipline of adding practical 
duties to the tasks of instruction. Some 
way must be found by which professor and 
student may live while they also learn from 
the reasearch and from books the registered 
experience of others. The mediaeval idea of 
universities as places to withdraw from a 
world empty of information to contemplate 
the “light within,” now gives place to the 
opinion that universities are centres to 
gather facts,—facts about human affairs to 
be collected as sedulously as facts about 
earth, sea and sky. To study from books 
is idleness unless life dictates the scale 
of values with which the round of learning 
is approached. The striking dangers of the 
teaching profession are dogmatism, pedantry, 
loquacity. To avoid these, professors should 
indulge sparingly in lectures, should check 
their pronouncements on world questions by 
some personal and day-to-day adventure in 
world improvement—should work with 
students, not over them. To do this, the 
instructor must teach fewer hours. He 
must also receive pay enough to enable him 
to live a little more as the world in general 
lives. An unemancipated pedant has never 
been an effective teacher. 


Given teachers with free hours for contact, 
the problem of how best to help the student 
will be far less difficult. A teacher with 
steady vision derived from a world of books 
and men can be counted upon to point the 
way to abolish the present abuses of coddling 
students, doling out predigested facts to 
them, forming them and marking them 
rather than working with them and learning 
with them; ruling them in a series of little 
autocracies called classes rather than organ- 
izing them into a company of scholars learn- 
ing from the past how to go into the 
future. 
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Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard raised the 
question as to whether Dr. Peixotto believed 
that research was valuable only when it 
looked toward a definite purpose. Dr. 
Peixotto implied that research for re- 
search’s sake should not be overprized. 
President Pendleton of Wellesley noted 
that it was impossible to know what lines 
of research would lead to practical results 
and illustrated by the example of the good 
that had been done by investigation of cur- 
rents at the bottom of the North Sea, a 
work which was done before the war was 
declared, and which at that time had no 
definite practical purpose, but which has 
since been of immense practical value. The 
general sense of the discussion which fol- 
lowed indicated that pure research was 
valuable, although it should preferably be 
restricted to a special few. 


Miss Elizabeth K. Adams of the United 
States Employment Service addressed the 
convention on “Salaries and Tenure of 
Professors.” She spoke of the enriching 
contribution of professors who had been 
in war service, but said it had been ques- 
tioned whether the bold spirits would return 
to their college duties, and whether the col- 
lege for the next few years would not 
come to be a refuge of timid souls. A care- 
ful study of the financial side of the teach- 
ing profession was emphasized. The pur- 
chasing power of money is at present ex- 
ceedingly low, and while wages in manual 
labor have gone up, the salaries of teachers 
have hardly changed. Miss Adams said 
that the members of the faculty are fre- 
quently divided into five classes: (1) assist- 
ants, (2) instructors, (3) assistant pro- 
fessors, (4) associate professors, (5) full 
professors. Assistantships and assistant pro- 
fessorships, she believes, should compose a 
trial rank for tesing the value of the in- 
dividual rather than for continued service. 
An assistant, if he proved worthy, would 
become an instructor, and an assistant pro- 
fessor after he had proved his equipment 
would become an associate professor. The 
position of instructors and of associate pro- 
fessors and of full professors should be 


fairly permanent. Assistants and assistant 
professors might be considered as belonging 
to an apprentice group and would be tested 
by their services in these offices, while 
other positions would indicate a rank of 
tested value. A conservative salary rating 
was suggested: 1. Minimum wage for any- 
body in the apprentice group from $1,000 
to $1,200. Normally no one should remain 
in such a group more than two years. 2, 
Instructors should receive from $1,200 to 
$1,800. The gap in government salaries 
seems to be at $1,000. 3. The assistant 
professor who is also in a sense an appren- 
tice should have a salary of from $1,800 
to $2,200. Any apprentice arrangement 
should not last over three years. 4. The 
associate professor carries the bulk of teach- 
ing. He must be as fully equipped as a 
full professor. His salary should be from 
$2,200 to $3,000. 5. The full professor should 
be a man or woman of recognition, of 
distinguished ability and scholarship. His 
salary should be from $3,000 up. 

Next Dr. Martha Tracy of the Woman’s 
Medical School of Pennsylvania spoke on 
pre-medical courses. She called attention to 
the need of more women in the medical 
profession and appealed for fuller under- 
standing of entrance requirements to the 
medical schools. The medical curricula are 
laid out by the state and the state demands 
that the student have two years of college 
work in certain definite subjects. Even cer- 
tain high school training in specified sub- 
jects is required. If broader publicity could 
call the attention of girls to these pre- 
requisites without doubt more would study 
medicine. Further, an arrangement could 
be made by which both academic and medical 
degrees could be secured in seven years 
of specific training. If there were co- 
operation between the colleges for women 
and the medical school, the Bachelor’s de- 
gree might be given at the end of the 
first year of medical work, thus saving a 
year. 

Professor Kingsbury of Bryn Mawr spoke 
next on pre-professional work in Social 
Economy. She stated that an undergradu- 
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ate course in social theory was useful and 
that economic theory, political theory, and 
general psychology should always be given 
as elementary subjects. Advanced under- 
graduate work in psychology, in economics, 
or biology and physiology should always 
be done before signing up for graduate 
courses in charities or corrections. Observa- 
tion in courts and all active agencies helps 
vitalize and make practical the work in 
undergraduate courses. These practical con- 
nections do not imply that theory is not 
needed and not studied. 

Miss Kirkbride at this point presented 
a resolution recommending the considera- 
tion of a united drive to secure an endow- 
ment of a hundred million to be distributed 
among the privately supported women’s 
colleges of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, as a permanent endowment to in- 
crease the salaries f the professors. Miss 
Kingsbury spoke in favor of the plan of 
raising such a budget and believed that 
Miss Adams’ estimate of adequate salary 
for teachers had been too low. President 
Sabin of Milwaukee-Downer also spoke in 
favor of the resolution and moved its 
adoption. Miss Kirkbride seconded it. 
Dean Gildersleeve and Professor Cutler 
noted that if such a budget were created, 
it would naturally strengthen women’s posi- 
tion in co-educational schools. The resolu- 
tion was adopted. A few minutes were 
left for discussion. This was chiefly in 
relation to Miss Adams’ talk and on the 
amount of work which should be demanded 
of professors. 

Eva Jounston, Acting Secretary. 


CoNFERENCE ON SALARY ENDOWMENT. 


On the recommendation of the joint 
conference of women trustees, deans and 
professors, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae voted to appoint a committee to 
consider a united drive for at least one 


hundred million dollars for salary endow- 
ment for privately supported women’s col- 
leges. The committee appointed consists 
of Miss Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, Miss 
Marion Reilly, and Miss Elizabeth Butler 
Kirkbride, chairman. 

At the request of this committee a con- 
ference of representatives of five women’s 
colleges was called by President Pendleton 
in Boston on June 27, 1919. Bryn Mawr 
was represented by Mrs. Richard §S. Francis 
and Miss Elizabeth B. Kirkbride; Mt. Hol- 
yoke, by Dean Purington; Smith, by Presi- 
dent Neilson; Vassar, by President Mac- 
Cracken; Wellesley, by President Pendle- 
ton. 


At this conference the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 


1. RESOLVED that in the opinion of 
this conference a joint drive for the collec- 
tion of funds is not feasible at present. 


2. RESOLVED that it is the sense of this 
conference that it is highly desirable that 
a joint effort be made to acquaint the 
public more fully with the achievements and 
claims of the American women’s colleges 
and their graduates, and that to this end a 
joint effort is recommended, with a central 
office for the direction and management of 
all forms of publicity. 


3. RESOLVED that this co-operation be 
obtained by the appointment of a committee 
of three from each of the colleges includ- 
ed. It is suggested that the three representa- 
tives might be chosen from the trustees, 
faculty, and alumnae of each college. 


4. RESOLVED that the following colleges 
be asked to send their representatives to 
a meeting to be held in Boston on October 
9, or October 10, 1919: Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Goucher, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, and the Women’s Col- 
lege of Brown University. 
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REPORT OF CONFERENCE OF AFFIL- 
IATED ALUMNAE ASSOCIATIONS 


Chairman—Mrs. Harriet Hinchcliff Cover- 
dale, President of the Wellesley College 
Alumnae Association. 


The Conference of Alumnae Associations 
and Groups affiliated with the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae was held at the Planter’s 
Hotel, Saint Louis, Missouri, April 2, 1919. 
The following colleges were represented: 
Bryn Mawr, Goucher, Michigan, Mills, Rad- 
cliffe, Smith, Trinity, Wells, Wellesley. There 
were present as guests alumnae from the 
Universities of California, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and Washington University, 
and from Vassar College. 

The minutes of the Conference held in 
April, 1917 were read and approved. 

It was moved and carried that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by the Chair 
to nominate the chairman for the next 
conference. The Chair appointed Mrs. F. G. 
Francis, Bryn Mawr, Mrs. G. A. Solter, 
Goucher, and Mrs. M. B. Jordan, Michigan. 

A program, consisting of topics suggested 
by the presidents of the alumnae associa- 
tions and sent in advance to councilors and 
delegates, was presented by the Chairman 
and adopted as the order of business. The 
topics for discussion were taken up as 
follows: 

1. The Alumnae Association. 

This topic was discussed from the point of 
view of membership, the proportion of the 
alumnae and non-graduates who are life 
members or annual members, and_ the 
methods of increasing membership. 

Bryn Mawr stated that all but six per 
cent of their alumnae belong to the associa- 
tion. Annual dues are $1.50, and life-mem- 
bership $30, both including subscription to 
the Quarterly. If ‘dues are not paid for 
four years, the last bill is sent registered, 
and then the member is dropped, no further 
bills being sent. The president of the 
alumnae association addresses the senior 
class, to arouse their interest, and dues are 
collected by a member of the class shortly 
before graduation. 


Goucher stated that non-graduates are not 
eligible to membership in their alumnae as- 
sociation and that about fifty per cent of 
the graduates pay their dues. The president 
addresses the seniors, and a mid-winter tea 
and conference for undergraduates is given 
to interest them in the association. 

Radcliffe gave 1384 as the number of mem- 
bers in their alumnae association, ten per 
cent of which are life members. There are 
no associate members. The association gives 
a tea to the seniors and invites them to 
join. Membership lists carry the names of 
those who are two years in arrears for dues. 

Smith has 7344 graduates in the classes 
from 1879 through 1918. 886, or twelve per 
cent of these are life members. 4779, or 
sixty-five per cent are annual members, 
making a total of seventy-seven per cent 
of both classes of membership. Bills are 
sent out three times a year to all members 
who owe dues. Members are carried until 
they owe $3.00. Then after one or two 
very persuasive notices they are dropped 
from membership. They may resume mem- 
bership at any time on payment of the 
annual fee. 

Wells stated that fifty per cent of those 
eligible are annual members. As a rule, 
almost all of the seniors join the associa- 
tion. Names are kept on the books for 
three years after failure to pay dues. 

Michigan has found their magazine, The 
Michigan Alumnus, to be the most important 
factor in arousing and holding the interest 
of the alumnae. A_ luncheon is given 
the senior class by the alumnae, this social 
affair being the only other attempt to 
arouse interest in the association. Annual 
dues and life-membership, which is $35, in- 
cludes subscription to the magazine. 

Wellesley stated that twenty-five per cent 
of their alumnae are life members and 
thirty per cent annual members. At the last 
class meeting the seniors are addressed by 
Alumnae with a view to informing them in 
regard to the association. Campaigns for 
life-memberships have been carried out in 
ccnnection with each Liberty Loan and the 
subscriptions thus obtained have been in- 
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yested in Liberty Bonds. Names of alumnae 
not paying dues are kept on the books for 
two years. Members are reinstated only upon 
payment of amount due at the time they 
were dropped from membership. 


2. The Graduate Council. 

This topic was discussed as to form of 
organization, objects for which it is work- 
ing, and work accomplished. It was found 
that only Goucher, Smith, Wells, and Welles- 
ley have such organizations. Organization 
was identical except that Smith does not 
have faculty members on the council, and 
the faculty members on the Goucher council 
have advisory powers and no vote. All are 
working towards organizing alumnae in the 
active service of their respective colleges; 
are acting as mediums for securing and dis- 
seminating accurate information concerning 
the colleges, and are indicating and under- 
taking lines of alumnae service. The general 
opinion was that the councils are of very 
great value. 


3. The Alumnae Publications. 

This topic was introduced in order to learn 
which alumnae associations have their own 
official publications, and how they are fi- 
nanced. Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Smith and 
Wellesley support Quarterlies. These are 
financed almost entirely by alumnae sub- 
scriptions. Advertising is not extensive and 
is difficult to get. The subscription price is 
$1.00 with one exception that Bryn Mawr 
includes her Quarterly in alumnae dues of 
$1.50. This has proved unsatisfactory, and 
a raise of dues is contemplated. 


At this point, the conference invited Mrs. 
Gertrude Martin to speak on the possibility 
of combining the alumnae publications for 
advertising purposes. Mrs. Martin outlined 
the plan of the “Alumni Magazines, Asso- 
ciated” and suggested a similar combination 
of the alumnae publications. If the cir- 
culations of the Quarterlies were pooled and 
the advertising space sold as a unit by an 
advertising agency, the individual publications 
could still solicit individual advertising, and 
the publications could expect to gain a 
substantial income from advertising. 


A motion was made and seconded, that 
Miss Elsa Hasbrouck, 2414 Creston Avenue, 
New York, Advertising Manager of the 
Vassar Quarterly, be asked to act as our 
representative to work out a plan of com- 
bining the advertising of the alumnae pub- 
lications. The motion was put to vote and 
carried. The delegates present were urged 
tov write to the business managers of their 
respective magazines outlining the plan and 
asking that necessary data be sent Miss 
Hasbrouck. 

4. The local Organization. 

Local organizations fall into two groups 
according to whether they are organized by 
the alumnae association through the Graduate 
Council for the purpose of advancing the 
interests of the college, or are purely social 
groups not in touch with the alumnae as- 
sociation. Dues range from 25¢ to $3.00 
a:year. Where the club is an active, work- 
ing part of the association with a constitu- 
tion approved by the council, it bears a 
share of the council expenses, collects dues 
for the association, and in one case, that 
ot Goucher, membership in the alumnae 
association is required before the alumna can 
become a member of the club. 


5. Should Alumnae Associations work for 
other than college interests? 


This question brought forth much dis- 
cussion and it was found that all the 
associations were doing war work. It was 
agreed that such work, whether here or 
abroad, should be continued until no longer 
needed. It was the opinion of the delegates 
present that, with the exception of war 
work, alumnae associations should confine 
their work as closely as possible to further- 
ing the interests of the college. 


6. Form of Organization used in raising 
money for College Endowment. 

Funds for endowment are raised by 
alumnae associations through campaigns for 
subscriptions. Mills inaugurated a Liberty 
Loan campaign for an Endowment Fund. 
Bryn Mawr’s Finance Committee has col- 
lected Thrift Stamps and Liberty Bonds. 
Vassar put its recent campaign in the hands 
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of publicity experts among its own alumnae, 
who gave unusual zest to the work by 
publishing an alumnae news sheet called 
“Carry on Vassar.” 

7. College Publicity. 

It was apparent from the discussion that 
a movement is on foot toward securing the 
right kind of publicity for the colleges. 
Several colleges have their publicity directed 
by a member of the faculty, part of whose 
time is devoted to this work. 


8. Alumnae Visiting. 

In many of the colleges special days are 
assigned for the visiting of classes by 
alumnae. Smith and Goucher hold their 
council meetings while the college is in 
session that the alumnae may visit classes. 
Bryn Mawr has a committee for visiting. 


Wellesley has a visiting day when alumnae 
are especially welcome. 

9. Associations of Class Secretaries. 

Few alumnae associations have such or- 
ganizations. Smith has found it useful for 
reaching the classes and distributing work. 
Wellesley is now organizing and the class 
secretaries have already proved very help- 
ful in the Victory Loan Campaign for Life 
Memberships. 

The Nominating Committee reported the 
name of Mrs. W. H. Gilpatric, President 
of the Mount Holyoke Alumnae Association. 
Mrs. Gilpatric was unanimously _ elected 
Chairman of the next conference. 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Miss) Harvey Smits, 
Recording Secretary Pro Tem. 
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